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THE LABOR PROBLEM FROM THE SOCIAL 
VIEWPOINT 

I. W. HOWERTH 

nnHE labor problem is primarily and essentially a social 
■■■ problem. It will never be solved until it is so re- 
garded, and perhaps even then it can only be put in the way 
of solution. Social problems as a rule are not solved, they 
are outgrown. But the growing process may be directed 
and accelerated if the problems are understood. 

There are four different viewpoints from which the labor 
problem is commonly regarded. They are the viewpoints 
of Labor, of Capital, of the Consumer, and of Society at 
large. Conclusions arrived at with respect to the problem 
are dependent upon the viewpoint that is taken. 

From the viewpoint of Labor the labor problem is pri- 
marily a question of wages. Baldly stated it is, How may 
wages be increased relatively to the amount of work per- 
formed? Laborers, like other people, act in accordance 
with the law of parsimony, that is, on the principle of the 
largest return for the least effort. Their immediate retiu-n 
is wages. With respect to every industrial proposal, there- 
fore, they ask. What is going to be its effect on the wage- 
scale? If it promises to raise wages, they are for it. If it 
threatens to reduce wages, they oppose it tooth and nail. 
This is not to say that they are incapable or indisposed, 
more than others, to consider any interests but their own. 
It means only that with the laborer his own interests come 
first, and these, by a conspicuous and universal trait in 
human nature, are likely to be identified with the interests 
of society as a whole. These facts should be taken into 
consideration in adjudging the policies and demands of 
Labor. The methods of organized labor, for instance, 
cannot with fairness be appraised unless the viewpoint of 
the laborer is taken and the psychological factor is allowed 
for. The closed shop, opposition to piecework, limiting 
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the number of apprentices, hostility to the "scab," the 
sympathetic strike, etc., are all rational from the viewpoint 
of organized labor; that is, if the interests of Labor, at 
least its immediate interests, receive sole or even primary 
consideration. 

Of course trades-unions, like other bodies of men, are 
sometimes mistaken with regard to their own interests. 
But their poUcies are determined from the viewpoint of 
these interests primarily. Wages being the immediate 
measure of Labor's weKare, it would be too much to expect 
that laborers, confronted by the selfish interests and 
practices of employers, should forget this fact and act only 
on broad humanitarian principles. An honest attempt to 
understand Labor, to look at the industrial situation from 
the laborer's viewpoint, would contribute far more to the 
promotion of industrial peace, than raiUng against the 
methods of laborers which, from some viewpoint other than 
their own, are unwise or reprehensible. This applies to the- 
I. W. W.'s as well as to the A. F. L. 

From the viewpoint of Capital the labor problem Is 
primarily a question of profits. There is, of course, an 
ellipsis in the expression "viewpoint of Capital." Capital 
as such has no viewpoint. Only human beings have either 
viewpoints or interests. What we mean, therefore, by 
the viewpoint of Capital is the viewpoint of capitaUsts, 
that is, the employers of labor. Employers are as jealous 
of the profit percentage as laborers are of the wage-scale. 
Their first question with respect to any industrial measure 
or policy is. What will be its effect on profits? They, too, 
think and act in accordance with the law of parsimony, 
and with them the law becomes the highest profit at the 
lowest cost. It is hard for them to see that anything that 
is Ukely to diminish profits will promote the pubhc good. 
With them, as with others, interest determines principle, 
more than principle determines interest. Why is it that 
employers generally oppose the policies of Labor? Can- 
didly, it is because these policies threaten, or are supposed 
to threaten, profits. Of course employers persuade them- 
Vol. XXXI— No. 2. 4 
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selves that they are the special champions of law and 
order, of the right of free contract, of Americanism, or of 
something else supposed to be essential to the good of all. 
But the fact remains that profits are their primary con- 
sideration. 

Of course employers, too, are sometimes mistaken with 
respect to the effects of a proposed industrial measure. 
They used to beheve, and many still believe, that a shorter 
work-day means lower profits. But this, of course, is not 
necessarily the case, as shorter hoiu-s may, and often do, 
result in increased production. In general they reluct- 
antly yield to a demand for increased wages, for the econo- 
mists have taught, and business sagacity thought it per- 
ceived, that profits fall as wages rise. This, however, is 
not the truism it was long supposed to be. With higher 
wages laborers consume more, expand and steady the 
market, and, from the stimulus afforded, may actually 
increase production to the extent that profits will rise. 
But in general the employer is a good judge of his own 
interests and the interests of his class. The point is that 
it is from the viewpoint of these interests primarily that he 
considers the labor question. 

This, of course, is not meant to be a reflection on em- 
ployers, any more than what was said about laborers was 
meant to be a reflection upon them. It is simply the 
statement of a cold fact, which no broad and purely objec- 
tive study of the labor problem can possibly overlook. 

Now, it is obvious that both the viewpoint of the employ- 
ing class and the viewpoint of the laboring class are partial 
and one-sided. Neither class constitutes the whole of 
society. The interests of neither the one class nor the 
other furnish the basis for a permanent solution of the 
labor problem. Of course, if, as some maintain, the inter- 
ests of all classes are the same, it would make no difference 
what viewpoint is taken, for an intelhgent consideration of 
the interests of our class would lead to the same result as 
would the same consideration of those of any other class. 
But they are not the same, except when considered in the 
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light of "some far off divine event," which, unfortunately, 
has little to do with the case. As things are to-day, it is 
certainly naive, if not culpable, to talk of an entire identity 
of interests between Labor and Capital, and still more 
naive to suppose that any impartial and rejflective person is 
going to believe the stale and empty platitudes in which the 
reconciliation of Labor and Capital is urged on the basis of 
existing industrial conditions. Their interests are not 
identical any more than are those of buyers and sellers. 
If buyers and sellers have exactly the same interests, why 
higgle over prices? Grant, when a boy, offered his colt for 
twenty dollars, but said he would take fifteen if he couldn't 
get twenty — if those were the figures. He probably was 
proceeding on the assumption of an identity of interests 
between buyer and seller, and he fared as others will fare 
who proceed on the same assumption. The fact is, that 
while Labor is dependent upon Capital, and vice versa, 
laborers and employers are, in the matter of distribution, 
antagonistic. They are at war. Their policies are in 
general war measures. The gain of one is often the loss of 
the other. This is necessarily so in a competitive indus- 
trial system. We may defend the system on the ground of 
its beneficent results. But it is poor logic to do so and at 
the same time deny its essential fact, or try to harmonize 
it out of existence. Labor and Capital are virtually com- 
pelled to selfish considerations, hence self-interest character- 
izes the ex parte discussions of the labor problem by laborers 
and by capitalists. Neither can propose on the basis of 
their own class interests any permanent solution of the 
problem. 

By the Consumer's viewpoint I mean, of course, the 
viewpoint of those who consume the commodities or 
services affected by a given labor dispute, the so-called 
"pubUc." All members of society are consumers, and 
strictly speaking the consumer's viewpoint is the social 
viewpoint. But in every open conflict between Labor 
and Capital there are always some "innocent bystanders" 
who find themselves injured or inconvenienced by the dis- 
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turbed circumstances. They call themselves "consum- 
ers," and interpret the situation in terms of their own 
interests. As a rule they will take sides against those to 
whom they are led to attribute responsibiUty for the incon- 
veniences and hardships they are obUged to endure. Loud 
complaint will be raised at the tyranny of Labor or Capital, 
whichever is held responsible. The equity of the case is 
not the primary consideration. Both Labor and Capital 
are well aware of the disposition of the "public" to pro- 
nounce judgment on purely subjective grounds, hence both 
jockey for position, each trying to attach the blame to the 
other. In this matter. Capital has the advantage because 
of its greater influence with the Press. The recent railroad 
strike well illustrates the case. Labor declared the strike 
without observing the legal technicaUties or amenities 
supposed to be a part of the code of industrial warfare. It 
therefore was pronounced "& lawless strike." Walking 
commuters were easily persuaded to attribute their enforced 
and painful exercise to Labor. Labor was thus held respon- 
sible for disturbing the peace. It must be rebuked and de- 
feated. Citizens became strike-breakers, and gloried in 
their action. No serious effort appears to have been made 
by them to ascertain the underlying causes of the strike, so 
as to apportion justly the blame. The interests of the 
"pubUc" were imperiously affected, and the result was 
what might easily have been predicted. For consumers, 
like others, are likely to view an industrial situation from 
the viewpoint of their own immediate interests, that is to 
say, to take a one-sided view of the matter. It is as impos- 
sible to arrive at any permanent solution of the labor 
problem from the Consumer's viewpoint as it is from that 
of Labor or Capital. All are ahke partial, prejudiced and 
selfish. Any adjustment of Labor and Capital arrived at 
from partial considerations must necessarily be a mere 
modus Vivendi, certain shortly to be disturbed. 

We come now to the fourth viewpoint, that of Society at 
large, the social viewpoint. Only from this viewpoint do 
the interests of all receive due consideration. The problem 
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then becomes, not a question of wages or of profits, or of the 
convenience of the "public, " but of social well-being. The 
sole consideration is the bearing of any and every industrial 
proposal upon the welfare and happiness of every member 
of society, or at least "the greatest happiness of the greatest 
number." If the labor problem could be settled from this 
viewpoint, it would be settled once for all. But, as I have 
said, it may be capable only of a progressive solution. 
Something will be achieved, however, if it can only be 
clearly stated, for a problem clearly stated, it is said, is 
half solved. What, then, is the labor problem from the 
social viewpoint? 

Stated broadly, the labor problem from the social view- 
point is merely the problem of supplying the economic 
needs of society with the least possible expenditure of time, 
means and energy. Here again we may perceive the law 
of parsimony, but it has become a social law. More 
simply stated the problem is that of providing the necessary 
utiUties of society with the least amount of work. This 
statement, however, will be obnoxious to those who regard 
work as a good -per se. There have always been those who 
insist that work, independently of its purpose and results, 
is an indispensable activity for somebody else. They fail 
to see that work, Uke other forms of human effort, should 
always be submitted to the test of social utiUty, and that it 
is not an end in itself. We work to Uve, we do not Uve to 
work. 

Now, if work be considered with this thought in mind, 
the first thing that leaps to the eye, when we regard the 
labor problem from the social viewpoint, is that a large 
part of the work of society, perhaps half of it, is wholly 
unnecessary, and ought to be dispensed with. I mean 
unnecessary; of course, from the viewpoint of social well- 
being. WilUam Morris once wrote an article on "Useful 
Work and Useless Toil." The title, it is true, is more 
alliterative than accurate. For toil is not useless if it 
satisfies a desire. But there are many perverted desires. 
They require products of labor for their satisfaction. We 
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should all be better off without such desires, or if they were 
tvirned into proper channels, and, being without them, 
work would not be necessary to gratify them. All work,, 
then, that merely gratifies ignoble desires, depraved tastes, 
debased appetites, is altogether useless from the standpoint 
of the true well-being of society. It is in this sense that 
Morris speaks of "useless" toil. In this category Ues all 
the work that ministers to unbridled appetites, depraved 
tastes, extreme luxury, vain display, ostentation, invidious, 
social distinctions, and all the wastes of a compecitive- 
national and industrial regime. Waste means obviously,, 
and by definition, labor to no valuable social purpose. 

Anyone who tries to form an adequate conception of the 
unnecessary work of society will contemplate the extrav- 
agances of the rich, the foohsh expenditures of the poor, 
the vicious indulgences of both classes, and all forms of 
consumption that the highest type of man and society 
would naturally try to dispense with. Modern life is full of 
examples. So also is the life of the past. 

One of the typical illustrations of unnecessary labor in 
past times is the construction of the pyramids of Egypt. 
According to Herodotus, the largest of these required the 
labor of one hundred thousand men for twenty years*. The 
object was to commemorate a king. But the king so com- 
memorated was a tyrant so detested that his statues were 
defaced by later generations. But he had the power so to- 
misdirect labor, and he used it to such an ignoble end- 
When we remember that there are about forty of these 
pyramids, and evidences of the former existence of as many 
more, we begin to perceive the vastness of the amount of 
useless or unnecessary labor in ancient Egyptian society. 
Similar illustrations are to be found in the life of every 
people. The pyramids and palaces of the ancient Mexicans,, 
Central Americans, and Peruvians, the Great Wall of 
China, all bear witness to the superfluous labor of the past.. 
The almost incredible extravagances of the Roman em- 
perors — LucuUus watering his trees with wine, Caligula 
squandering the revenues of a province on a single feast. 
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dinners of nightingale tongues, or of the tongues of parrots 
that had been taught to speak, and the Uke examples — are 
all evidences of unnecessary labor in ancient Rome. It is 
safe to say that at least half the labor of society has been 
expended uselessly. To appreciate the vast amount of 
imnecessary labor and to get rid of it is the first step in the 
solution of the labor problem from the social viewpoint. 

It should be obvious that the eUmination of unnecessary 
labor is a legislative and an educational problem. Demand 
for useless labor may be restricted as rapidly as pubhc 
opinion will support appropriate restrictive legislation. 
The prohibition of the manufacture and sale of intoxicating 
liquors is a case in point. But the creation of the desired 
pubUc opinion must come through education. As the 
education of the young is most effective, our schools must 
aim to develop a type of individual whose appetites and 
tastes are in harmony with social well-being, and who in 
consequence will oflfer no demand for useless labor. The 
highest type of man or woman will be ashamed to waste the 
labor power of society through the gratification of vicious 
indulgences or ignoble tastes. The true principles of social 
economy, rather than the vapid poUtical economy of too 
many of our textbooks, should be taught in our schools. 

But supposing that society recognizes and takes steps to 
eliminate all unnecessary labor, what is the next step in the 
solution of the labor problem? Plainly it is the organiza- 
tion of the necessary work of the world so that it will be 
performed without waste, and with no harmful results to 
human life. This involves a wise distribution of labor 
power, an economical adjustment of labor time, and the 
perfection of labor conditions. 

As to the distribution of necessary labor, we may say at 
once, if we broaden the term to include all useful service, 
that it should be performed by all who are able to work. 
There is absolutely no sound reason why some should labor 
and some should loaf, why some should work and others 
shirk. Justice demands that all should serve, and while, 
even in ideal conditions, many must be engaged in what the 
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economists call unproductive labor, still there are sound 
physiological, if not moral reasons, why even manual labor 
should be distributed among all. At any rate, the labor 
of providing the goods and services necessary to the highest 
social well-being should be shared by all. No able-bodied 
person should want to be excused. 

Observe the situation now. Thousands are out of 
employment — want work, but can't get it. Other thou- 
sands avoid labor on the ground that it is more honorable 
to hve in idleness than to take a hand in the necessary work 
of the world. Thousands are overworked. Other thou- 
sands are employed in occupations that are uncongenial, 
to which by nat\u*e they are imadapted. They are drudges, 
that is to say, uneconomically employed. AU this is 
commonplace, but what does it show? It shows that the 
work of the world is socially unorganized, carried on with 
practically no regard to minimizing the time, means, and 
energy expended. An employer who attempted to conduct 
his business on the principle foUowed by society, or rather 
the absence of principle, would be regarded as crazy— and 
he would be! Society is indeed only in the amoeba stage 
of its intellectual development. We have reached a point 
in the development of a social consciousness in which we 
talk, and are talked to, in terms of "we" and "our." 
"We" must produce more, we are told, as if industry were 
in fact a social undertaking. The common man is 
expected to grow enthusiastic, and does grow enthusiastic, 
over "our" wealth per capita, "our" foreign trade, "our" 
merchant marine, etc., matters in which he has about as 
much direct interest as he has in Rockefeller's millions. 
The general participation in, and interest in, the work of 
society that our language often indicates can never be real 
until there is a common industrial purpose, with unified and 
organized effort to reaUze it. To secure this effort and 
purpose is the second step in the solution of the labor 
problem. 

But in utihzing and organizing the entire working power 
of society, shall we employ women and children, and the 
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old, the lame, the halt, and the bUnd not altogether inca- 
pacitated? Certainly. Work, as it should be performed, 
is a blessing. Why withhold it from any one? In a prop- 
erly constituted society, there would be no vahd objection 
to some labor on the part of women and children. It is 
now objectionable chiefly because it is not properly appor- 
tioned, and because women and children are exploited, 
used primarily to heap up profits. That so many of the old 
and partially disabled are now unemployed, being useless 
in profit making, though potentially useful in social pro- 
duction, is one of the tragical features of modern fife. 

Social well-being demands that aU members of society be 
employed at tasks suited to their powers and tastes, that is, 
be doing what they can do best. 

"But," it will be said, "the work of the world will never 
be organized on the basis here set forth except under com- 
pulsion. The average human being is averse to labor. 
He works only under the spur of necessity, or when forced 
to do so by external authority. " This is partly true under 
present conditions. But intelligent social organization 
would change these conditions. There is in man an "in- 
stinct of workmanship. " He Hkes to do things, to produce 
objects of use and beauty, to exercise his powers produc- 
tively. What he does not like is to be used by others to 
serve their ends. He objects to being exploited. He 
associates the idea of exploitation with labor for wages, 
and the conditions under which he is often obhged to work 
balk or pervert his productive instinct. Taking into con- 
sideration the actual conditions of modern industrial 
society, the wonder is that there is as much interest in work 
as there is. Labor is usually irksome if the end it serves 
is not personal, or if the conditions are repugnant or degrad- 
ing. Perfect the conditions, make the end the common 
good, and all will work voluntarily, unless it be those of 
confirmed habits of idleness ; and they will soon die, leaving 
in their descendants no trace of their indolent habits, since 
acqiiired characteristics are not inherited. 

The third step, then, in the solution of the labor problem 
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in its all-round aspect is to make labor interesting and 
attractive instead of irksome and repugnant, a joy and a 
blessing instead of a curse. Can this be done? 

Well, everybody knows of someone who works because 
he Ukes it. "He would rather work than eat" we say. 
Is this because of some pecuUar inherent inclination or 
predisposition? Possibly, but if so, the pecuUarity can be 
generalized. For, as Herbert Spencer says, that which the 
best human nature is capable of is within the reach of 
human nature at large. But it is more Ukely that the 
interest manifested in his work is due to a fortunate, though 
fortuitous, combination of circumstances. The job fits 
the man. His work is a natural expression of his powers, 
gives scope to his emotions, and is therefore satisfying. 
With ideal organization all necessary labor may be made to 
produce this effect upon the laborer. It can be made 
interesting if an interest in the common weU-being can be 
awakened. For it is a psychological truism that interest 
in the end of effort awakens an interest in the appropriate 
means. Thus even drudgery may be made interesting, and 
cease for that reason to be drudgery. But if social well- 
being instead of profits and wages were made the end of 
industrial effort, the machine would quickly take the place 
of the drudge. Mechanical means would supplant man 
power in the interest of economy. 

This doctrine of the potential attractiveness of all neces- 
sary labor will doubtless seem absurd to the unthinking, 
but it has been taught by some of the greatest thinkers of 
the world. John Stuart Mill refers with approval to the 
idea of Fourier that "no kind of useful labor is necessarily 
or universally repugnant, unless either excessive in amount 
or devoid of the stimulus of companionship and emulation, 
or regarded by mankind with contempt. " Spencer says, 
"When we have come fully to recognize the truth that there 
is nothing intrinsically more gratifying in the efforts by 
which wild aninials are caught, than in the effort expended 
in rearing plants, and that the combined actions of muscles 
and senses in rowing a boat are not by their essential 
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natures more productive of agreeable feeling than those 
gone through with in reaping corn, but that everything 
depends on the co-operating emotions, which at present are 
more in accord with the one than the other; we shall infer 
that along with the decrease of those emotions for which 
the social state allows Uttle or no scope, and increase of 
those it persistently exercises, the things now done with 
dislike from a sense of obligation will be done with imme- 
diate liking, and the things desisted from as a matter of 
duty will be desisted from because they are repugnant."* 
Lester F. Ward in his Applied Sociology devotes a section to 
"attractive labor." After approving the now generally 
accepted doctrine that the odium of labor is largely con- 
ventional and artificial, arising from caste and its habitual 
performance by persons of a lower class, he expresses the 
following conviction: "We are brought back to the prin- 
ciple. . . that the normal exercise of the faculties is not 
only agreeable, but, in the broadest sense of the expression, 
constitutes the sum total of human happiness. . . . 
There is no reason why, under such conditions (increased 
use of machinery, reduction of labor time, etc.) the labor of 
supplying society with all the material goods needed for its 
general comfort should not become both agreeable and 
attractive. . . . It is only necessary to divest it, first, 
of the artificial, or at least unnatural odium derived from the 
spirit of caste, and secondly, of the undue excess to which 
it is carried in society, which would rob the most enjoyable 
forms of activity of all their charms. "^ 

So much for the philosophers. But isn't this same doc- 
trine of the possible enjoyment of labor taught even by the 
"practical" supporters of, and apologists for, the present 
industrial order? The magazines are full of it. Homilies 
containing it are heard on every hand. "Work hard and 
cheerfully, and maybe promotion will follow. " "Manifest 
a deep interest in your work. You will produce more, and 
your wages will be advanced." We hear such things 

^Data of Ethics, (Principles of Ethics, Vol. I.) pp. 183-184 (par. 67). 
' Ward, L. F., Applied Sociology, p. 336. 
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everywhere. Even the poet says: "Give me the man 
who sings at his work." The man who could sing while 
performing some of the drudgery now required, repugnant, 
ill-paid, and scorned, would be an imbecile, or have great 
powers of abstracting his thought. The truth is that most 
of this modern exhortation of laborers to be happy in their 
work is mere preaching, designed merely to quiet or prevent 
dissatisfaction with existing labor conditions. Labor can- 
not be made universally attractive by the hortatory method. 

There are undoubtedly difficulties in the way of making 
labor attractive and interesting, but let us analyze the 
subject and see whether these difficulties are altogether 
insurmountable. 

First of all, there is some labor that is already interesting. 
It is reputable, not too arduous, engages the full powers of 
men, that is, it exercises all the faculties, which is the condi- 
tion of happiness. It partakes of the nature of art. With 
respect to this labor, the problem is already solved. 

Second, there is labor which fulfills these conditions, 
-except it is unduly prolonged. The remedy here is plain. 
It is a reduction of the amount of labor required, the 
granting of leisure. Leisure is as essential to happiness as 
labor. In all occupations in which work is excessive the 
demand for a shorter work-day is imperative. It is equiva- 
lent to a demand for more leism-e. The moment work 
becomes excessive, with respect to time or strength, that 
moment it becomes a curse. It detracts from life, and the 
very essence of a curse is that it degrades, brutaUzes, 
injures hfe. "All work and no play makes Jack a dull 
boy, " says the adage. All work and no leism-e makes the 
laborer a dull man, and dullness is inconsistent with that 
largeness of outlook, that full and free exercise of all the 
faculties without which there cannot be fullness of life. 
The leisure given would not be spent in idleness and thus be 
& social loss — not if education does its proper work. Leis- 
ure is synonymous with freedom. Men would be free 
from their social task, wilUngly performed, to devote them- 
selves to the creative work prompted by their individual 
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tastes and aptitudes. With the compulsory tasks of 
society properly apportioned, and properly Umited in time, 
they would be quickly performed; and from the leisure 
gained the world would profit materially, and in a measure 
now undreamed of, from the unhampered operation of the 
creative instinct of man. 

Third, there are certain kinds of labor, which, because of 
their monotonous nature, can never be made interesting in 
and of themselves. Some of these can be eliminated by 
machinery. The residue can be made attractive only by 
properly adjusting the conditions of their performance, 
and by developing a strong interest in the social end they 
serve. Improving the conditions is not an impossible task, 
and if the interest of the worker in the social aim cannot be 
aroused, and if he cannot be made to see that all necessary 
labor is alike honorable, then our educational agencies 
must in so far be a failure. 

We see, then, that the objects to be aimed at in all 
attempts to solve the labor problem are, first, the elimina- 
tion of all unnecessary labor; second, the organization of 
all necessary labor on the basis of a perfect social economy; 
and, third, the making of all necessary labor attractive, so 
that the end of economy will not be defeated by compul- 
sion, and so that the laborer will truly Uve while he works. 
These ends are remote. We shall not Uve to see them real- 
ized. Because they are remote, some will feel that all 
thought of them is impractical. But the skillful pilot guides 
the ship by the distant star, rather than by the near and 
floating objects. One thing is certain. Glorifying the 
existing order, denying the most obvious industrial facts, 
pretending that there is no real labor problem, that the 
labor agitator is the sole cause of all the trouble, and the 
Uke, will not solve the problems. With half the work of 
the world an unnecessary expenditure of labor, with many 
idle, with many overworked, many hating the tasks they 
are obliged to perform, with constant friction among the 
different industrial classes, we have before us a gigantic 
problem. It is a social problem, primarily educational, 
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but in part legislative. It may be progressively solved 
by the inculcation of sound ideas with respect to labor, and 
the enactment of such laws as will secure the social end 
desired, namely, the strict conformity of work with the 
social weal. Social weal is the ideal in the light of which 
all proposed labor legislation, all industrial measm-es, should 
be considered. They should not be determined by the 
interests of a single class. Some, as I have said, profess 
contempt for ideal considerations. But the ideal is the 
test of the practical, and he who will not consider what 
industrial conditions ought to be, who will not look at the 
labor problem from the social viewpoint, should never 
speak of the solution of that problem. For there is nothing 
clearer than that the problems of an evolving society 
cannot be permanently solved on the basis of existing con- 
ditions. 

i. w. howerth. 
University of California. 



